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‘‘Though the State was to derive no advantage from the instruc- 
tion of the inferior ranks of people, it would still deserve its atten- 
tion that they should not be altogether uninstructed. The . State, 
however, derives no inconsiderable advantage from their instruction. 
The more they are instructed, the less liable are they to the delus- 
ions of enthusiasm and superstition, which among ignorant nations 
frequently occasion the most dreadful disorder.”’ 

—Adam Smith: The Wealth of Nations, 1775. 


* * * 


‘*Here is the incurable dilemma of democracy. A democratic com- 
munity, in order to be free, wise, self-governed, needs minds that. are 
free, wise, self-governed—minds that will think closely, resist delus- 
ions, discriminate, and really will and choose. An historic and philo- 
sophic culture is, in a democracy, no longer a luxury or an accom- 
plishment; it is a bitter necessity. Lacking it, the group-life is at 
the merey of every odious folly of every brazen demagogue. of every 
machine-boss, of every catchword. But how shall we persuade our 
masters, the hardware man and the undertaker? The undertaker and 
the hardware man are hopelessly committed to the economic and in- 
tellectual status quo,’’ and. therefore ‘‘A democracy of clever workers 
incapable of close thinking, ignorant of the experience of the race, 
can be dragged from one delusion to another, given the shadow for 
the substance, be brow-beaten and enslaved.”’ 

—A Modern American Professor. 
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MAIL ORDER SERVI 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, SATISFACTORY 





CHECK OVER THIS LIST OF SCHOOL OPENING NEEDS, AND ORDER AT ONCE. WE CHARGE 
TO YOUR DISTRICT ON YOUR SECRETARY-TREASURER'S ORDER. 





- SANITARY SUPPLIES 
Public Service Towels, per case (3750 ....$11.25 


Toilet Paper— 


Per case of 100 packs. 
Crockery Water Cooler, 7-gal capacity ... 
Drinking Cups, flat, per 100 
Lily Cups, per 100 
Dustoline Sweeping Compound, 50-lb. case 3.25 
First Aid Kit, very complete 

THE NEW MAP OF ALBERTA 
Size 42x78 inches. ; 
Specially made in accordance with. the 3 

requirements of the new course. Nothing 2 
equal to it for school instruction purposes. ¢ 
> Plain roller, price : 


> Spring roller, price 
> Roller and board, price 


ee 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEEDS 

Pencil Sharpener, Giant, $2.50; Chicago, $1.75 
Punishment Strap, rubber 

Report Cards, per dozen 35c; per 100 

Plasticine, all colors, 10 lbs. 

Raffia, per lb. 

Art Studies, all grades, per dozen 

Blackboard Stencils, 10 for 


EXERCISE BOOKS AND SUNDRIES 


Dominion Loose Leaf Note Book— 

10x7% in., open side, each 
Students’ Note Book— 

Loose Leaf, 544x8% in., open end... 40 
Refills for above, 2 peks. ......-........ .25 
No. 100 Exercise Book— 

With margin, best paper, each Se; 100 4.00 
No. 116 Goliath Scribblers— 

Ruled or plain, extra thick, each 

Per hundred 
No. 111 High School Exercise Book— 

Each 10¢; Dozen 1.00; Hundred 
American Cloth Exercise Books— 

40 pages, per dozen 

80 pages, per dozen 

152 pages, per dozen 

192 pages, each 
Lead Pencils— : 

Royal H. B. tipped, per dozen 

Per Gross 





SCHOOL FLAG 
No. 160 Union Jack, 6x3 feet, wool bunting. 


Ald lalotilds 











Crayons, wax, per box 
Pastels, per box 
Stick Prints, per box 
Water Colors, 158J, 8 colors, Reeves, box. . 
Cream Manilla, 9x12, per 100 
Grammar Assortment— 
Manilla, white drawing and. construction. 
Per pack 40 


COMPLETE STOCK OF TEXT BOOKS FOR ALL GRADES AS PRESCRIBED FOR COMING TERM 








F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 


P.S.—NEW CATALOGUE FREE FOR THE ASKING 
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BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA §.D. 
REDCLIFF SCHOOL BOARD 
VERMILION SCHOOL BOARD 
DRUMHELLER SCHOOL BOARD 
CRAIGMYLE SCHOOL BOARD 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 











Offirial Aunounrements 




















PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary A.T.A. Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 J $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000 ‘ 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500. x 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over ; 1.00 11.00 


N.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 
should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


5. A vigorous collection campaign now: will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee ? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 


If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
be satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 
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Nelson’s Novels 


3 for $1.00 
Wy 


Books for summer camps—they slip easily 
into the spare corners of a kit; one fits into a 
coat pocket. Size 444 by 6% inches. Bound 
in cloth boards. Printed in clear, easy-reading 


type. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
The Old Wives’ Tale 


E. F. BENSON 
Thorley Weir 


GEORGE BIRMINGHAM 
Simpkin’s Plot 
BERNARD CAPES 
The Lake of Wine 


B. M. CROCKER 
Beyond the Pale 


H. A. VACHEL 
John Charity 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
Rest Harrow 
Stooping Lady 
Richard Yea and Nay 
Halfway House 
Open Country 


W. W. JACOBS aa 
Ship’s Company 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
The Eldest Son 
FRANK NORRIS 
The Pit 
The Octopus 
MRS. HUMPHREY WARD 
Marcella 
Sir George Tressady 
H. G. WELLS 


Marriage 
The War in the Air 


Notice these titles—they are well-known and 
popular. Write for a complete list of our 50 
and 60 cent novels. 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 
LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 





E. F. MANN LIMITED 


Tailors to Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


High Class Makers of 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Habits, Sport Suits 


and Knickers 


Place your order NOW and be assured of 
Complete Satisfaction 


10316 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 






































Eye Specialist in Charge of Optical Department 


R. A. WRIGHT 


Southern Alberta’s Leading Jeweler 
Established 1898 


LETHBRIDGE ALBERTA 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF LOCAL SECRETARIES 
Local Alliance Name and Address of Secretary 












































BASHAW J. L. West, Bashaw. 

BASSANO Mrs. Bell 

SIND Geiksinieetincgittoosentcniitl D. Gallagher 

po os rr Mr. C. V. Asselstine, B.A., Bellevue. 
BLUEGRASS Mr. Golley, Tripoli. 

CALGARY PUBLIC ............ C. A. L. Maberley, 244 19 Ave. N.W. 
CALGARY HIGH ................ Mr. I. C. Flick, 1838 34th Ave. S.W. 
CAMROSE Miss L, Lang 

CARDSTON Miss Lucille Woolf, Cardston. 
CARSTAIRS Miss E. S. Brown, Carstairs. 
CHAUVIN Mr. G. W. Saul, Chauvin. ’ 
CHINOOK Miss N. Reist, Chinook. 

i | | ee DY F. L. Tilson 

CLARESHOLM .................... I. J. Kain. 

CLIVE Mr, G. Shaver, Clive. 

CLYDE Mr. H. Aldridge, Clyde. 
CRAIGMYLE.............. aseuceee GEO, McMeekin 

CONSOR'?’ C. G. Nimmons 

DAYSLAND Mr. J. F. Barker, Daysland. 
DIDSBURY Mr. Grant. 

DONALDA Miss L. M. Flack, Donalda. 
DRUMHELLER .................. T. E. Rodie, Drumheller. 
pt ne Mr. R. Hulland, Edgerton. 





EDMONTON HIGH Mr. A. E. Rosborough, 9611 83 Ave. 
EDMONTON PUBLIC ........ Miss L. Robinson, Parkdale School 
EDMONTON SEPARATE..Miss M. McAnally, 10011 113th St., 
EDSON Mrs. O. Sweet. 

ELNORA Manson I. Kelly. 

ERSKINE Mr. A. D. Norris. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN E. Muncaster 





























GLEICHEN Miss A. H. Noble. 

GRANUM Mr. G. Bishop, Granum. 

} SS Ee eee eee ae. Miss E. A. McLeod, Hanna. 

BRMMIPIE | satvcacscossocerssccoscine Mr. Foster. 

SeReee, MEV) coheed Miss A. Creighton, High River. 

HILLCREST Miss B. C. Sellon. 

INNISFREE Mr. Sam Crowther, Innisfree. 

JENNER Miss F. Garrison, Jenner. 

SPE Soest Nelson Gourlay 

LAMONT Miss Ada A. Crilley, B.A. 

LETHBRIDGE. ..................-- P. S. Collins, 1740 7 Ave. N. Leth- 
bridge. 

prop GOP): fee a ae C. Scarborough 

MAGRATH Miss R. Glenn, Magrath. 





MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC R. B. Torjussen, 836B 4th Street 


MEDICINE HAT HIGH ....Mr. W. R. Baker, B.A., Alexandra 
High School. 














MILLET E. Anderson 

py |_| 0 Ene? John Paul, Monitor 
MUMDARR............................. Miss J. J. S. McCallum, Mundare. 
py, Ra ae Mr. H. G. Menzies, M.A., Nanton. 
0. ee Miss R. McLaughlin 

OGRGOTORS <.......<..-<...: sceasaeet Miss L. C. Patterson, Okotoks. 
ORION. Miss A. Yuill, Orion. 

OYEN Mrs. Alice C. Robinson, Oyen. 
PINCHER CREEE .............. Miss B. Saville, Pincher Creek 
PROVOST Miss A. Imlah, Hayter. 
RAYMOND Miss N. Erdman, Raymond 





RMI BITE ascccecesccsecenseswssssiens Miss Pearl Ebert, B.A., Red Deer. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN PKE..Miss M. E. Porter, Canmore. 
SHORs LARS ................. Mr. H. A. Kotash, Smoky Lake. 


















































STETTLER Miss Grace Rogers, Stettler. 
STIRLING. M. Campbell, Stirling. 
STROME M. Creig, Strome 
SUFFIELD Mr. Thos. Baillie, Brooks. 

_ TABER Miss Lily Perkins, Taber. 
THEE BILLS ....----s.- Miss Simons, Three Hills. 
TOFIELD Miss McNeill 
TROCHU. A. E. Warren, Trochu 
VEGREVILLE .................... James McCrea, Vegreville. 
VERMILION ......................... Miss L. Oakley, Vermilion 
VETERAN. I. Davis, Veteran 
VIKING Miss G. Gallagher. 
VULCAN Miss C. Wylie, B.A., Vulcan. 
WASKATENALT .................. Mr. Hunter, Waskatenau. 
WETASKIWIN .................... Miss O. I. Blakeley, Wetaskiwin. 
YOUNGSTOWN .................. W. E. Frame, Youngstown. 

PROVISIONAL LOCALS 
ARROWOOD. Miss McDonald, Gleichen. 
CESSFORD. Mr. Adams, Cessford 
DUCHESS. Miss Smith, Duchess 
SE, wii os és eddicnds O. C. Reed 
ENCHANT Mrs. Hill, Enchant 
ROSEMARY. Mr. McNamara, Rosemary 
BTTEARADGE © .........------00e---- Mr. C. O’Daly. 
LINFIELD Mr. W. Wallace 
ae Serer Ruth M. Rannie 


Newly appointed Secretaries of Locals are asked to inform 
Headquarters immediately after appointment in order that our 
record may be kept up-to-date. The list of Locals and Secre- 
taries will be published every month in the A.T.A. Magazine. 





A FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


Members of the Alliance will doubtless have real- 
ized after reading the judgment in the McEwan Appeal 
case in what a very peculiar position the teacher finds 
himself when he receives a letter of appointment from 
a school board official, if such letter has not been 
authorized by resolution at a regular or special meet- 
ing of the school board. 


A suggestion has been made by the Calgary High 
School Local which might solve the difficulty. This 
suggestion is that a form similar to that given below 
be issued to school boards by the Department of. Edu- 
cation, and that this form when duly signed by the 
Chairman and Teacher constitute a valid and binding 
agreement until such time as the ordinary prescribed 
form of contract is duly executed. The form would be 
issued in duplicate, the teacher retaining one and the 
other would be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. What 
do you think of the idea? 


FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


This certifies that the Board of Trustees of the 
Cot Ee School District of the Province of Alberta, 


INO i eratdtertis has agreed at a formal meeting held on 
arated 192....to engage the services of Mr......... 
as teacher from and after the...... a ae 192.. 
Sb RAE E OLD iiac.c a. cccinisc per annum. 


Signed on behalf of the Board, 
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A MESSACE TO THE 
TEACHERS OF ALBERTA 


Do you know that many children are backward in their studies, not be- 
cause they lack the necessary willingness and ability, but because of im- 
proper food? 


Surveys made in many of the larger cities confirm the fact that a large 
percentage of backward children belong to well-to-do families. They receive 
plenty of food, but not sufficient NOURISHING food. 


Milk is the only perfect food. It contains all the elements necessary to 
sustain life and increase the mental and bodily vigor. The most eminent medi- 
eal authorities advise that every child should drink at least a quart of milk 
a day. 





A liberal milk diet will transform listless, inattentive, ailing children into 
healthy, vigorous, painstaking pupils, enabling them to achieve a greater suc- 
cess in their studies, and thus considerably improve your class record. 


Please think it over. 























Visit the Wonder City Forty-five years ago SEATTLE was a timbered wilder- 
ness. There were no railroads, no street cars no out- 
“ EK, AT . zt kK; side communications. Today SEATTLE is a world- 
WASH. U.S.A. known metropolitan city of 335,000 inhabitants. 
A BIG CITY where men and women do BIG THINGS ina BIG WAY. 


























HOTEL ST. REGIS e 
Seattle — Wash Seattle Triangle Tours Commodore 
THE METROPOLITAN SIGHT SEEING CO. 
Telephone M 0032 Hotel 
1420 4th Avenue Seattle, Wash. T. C. Browlow, Manager 
W 
COMPLIMENTS OF 
The House of 
THE MOORE HOTEL en eee 





2013 Second Avenue 


























; xe SEATTLE WASH. U.S.A. 
Rates—$1.50 and up Seattle, Wash. 
Phone Main 0637 KWONG WA CHONG CO. 
L. W. SUTER When you visit Seattle this summer, remember 
JEWELER, SILVERSMITH and OPTICIAN The Store of Oriental Goods 


115 Second Avenue Seattle, Wash. 1021 Third Avenue Seattle, Wash, U.S.A. 
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WHAT DOES IT COST TO SEND GIRLS TO COLLEGE? 

What does it cost to send girls to college? That 
depends, naturally, on both the individual girl, and the 
college she goes to. Some girls remind one of that old 
conundrum: ‘‘Why do they eall a ship she? Be- 
cause the rigging costs more than the hull.’’ Other 
girls are thrifty in their expenditures, and capable of 
saving by doing their own laundry, and earning their 
board and room. Some colleges are in large cities 
where the temptation to spend is constantly before the 
girls; others are in small towns where inexpensive 
campus affairs constitute most of the social life. 

The American Association of University Women, 
through its St. Louis branch, made a survey last year 
of 114 colleges and universities where women students 
are educated, to determine what the expense was at 
each, and what might therefore be considered a rea- 
sonable average. 

The average cost, including all catalog expenses 
(fees, dormitory room, board, as well as books, dues 
and contributions, recreation, and other incidentals) 
at the State College of Washington for a year for a 
girl student is $470.88. Comparing this sum with fig- 
ures given for the other 114 colleges listed in the sur- 
vey, it is interesting to note that 105 are more expen- 
sive than W.S.C., and only nine list a lower cost. With 
the exception of one (the University of Nevada), all 
these nine are in the middle west and south, mainly 
very small institutions. The University of California 
quotes a minimum of $750; the University of Oregon 
girls spend $645 a year; and those at the University 
of Washington $675. 

Out of the 470.88 the average W.SC. girl spends a 
year, it is estimated that somewhere between $11 and 
#50 goes for books. Buying second-hand copies, shar- 
ing a book with a friend in the same course, or enroll- 
ing for courses not requiring many or expensive texts, 
make material differences in this item of expense. 
Dues and contributions to such student organizations 
as the Y.W.C.A., and for ‘‘drives’’ and eharity, run 
from $1 to $30.50 in the budgets of the W.S.C. girls 
on which the figures are mainly based. They average 
about $15.18. Recreation items they listed run from 
$5 to $27, with an average of $13.06. (These items, by 
the way, inelude the chocolate bars, ice cream cones, 
and such extra food bought between meals, a consider- 
able item with some girls, entirely absent from the 
accounts of others.) 

Girls coming from outside the state add $130 to 
their expense list, for the non-resident student fee. In 
the matter of dormitory and board bills, there will 
probably be some decrease in the fall. A more de- 
tailed study of the matter of student expenses among 
the girls of the State College would show some very 
interesting facts as to self-help. It is astonishing the 
ingenuity, persistence, courage and ability shown by 
some of the girls in earning expenses, either wholly 
or in part. 

—Official News Sheet, State College of Washington. 





EDUCATION IN THE EMPIRE 
Even an Imperial Edueation Conference in which 
teachers have no part may be useful; though such a 
Conference, representing as it does Ministerial and 





bureaucratic power only, may have more reference to 
the letter than to the spirit. The time will come, no 
doubt, when at such a Conference the views of teachers 
will be heard and respected as the most important con- 
tributions ; meanwhile we can only say that the lack of 
imagination and of scope which characterise the scheme 
of the Conference are in keeping with the whole lack 
of scheme and of imagination which characterise the 
fabric—in so far as it is a fabric at all—of the Empire 
itself. Where the Colonial Office and the Foreign Of- 
fice have failed to reach to the height of the great 
argument open to them, we will not blame the Board 
of Edueation for similar lack of vision; but, as Mr. 
W. T. McCoy, Direetor of Education for South Aus- 
tralia, said, in introducing the question of the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a Bureau of Education, 
there is no book, no annual report, no authoritative 
publication which gave reliable information in a handy 
form, nor could one obtain any reliable statistics or 
any account of the educational progress of the various 
Dominions and States in any convenient form. He sug- 
gested that it was desirable to establish a Bureau of 
Edueation, one of the functions of which would be to 
collect from the various education departments 
throughout the Empire statistics, records of develop- 
ments and experiments and reports of progress in edu- 
cation, and from the material so collected to compile 
and publish an annual year book. The bureau might 
also assist in choosing teachers for posts within the 
Empire, arrange for the interchange of teachers, sup- 
ply reliable information to teachers who desired ap- 
pointments overseas, and advise and assist students 
and teachers visiting the home country from overseas. 

—The Schoolmaster. 








FORCING CHILDREN’S FACULTIES 


In a lecture to her students last week, Dr. Montes- 
sori distinguished two elements in children’s growth, 
one in which the child’s powers are developing, and an- 
other in which they are utilized. The first is character- 
ized by an imperious urge within the child to an ac- 
tivity—for example, walking or speaking—in which 
he attempts to walk or speak for its own sake, and in 
a manner that cannot be denied. He does not do it on 
account of a reasoning process, such as ‘‘T will learn 
to walk so as to be able to go where I wish,’’ or ‘‘If 
I learn to speak, I shall be able to express my wants.”’ 
One of the fundamental errors in present-day educa- 
tion is to confuse these two periods and to endeavor 
to utilize the child’s faculties at a time when we should 
endeavor to assist their formation. The latter is the 
direct path to perfecting the product, when later the 
faculty comes to be utilized. 

In teaching arithmetic, for instance, it is common 
to give ideas, and immediately proceed to their utiliza- 
tion. In the Montessori method, however, a most im- 
portant period intervenes, in which the ideas are al- 
lowed to mature. In every department of culture there 
is a previous period of technical preparation. For ex- 
ample, to do a composition the child must first be able 
to write. This necessity has been recognized, but i!.e 
aim has been to develop this element of requisite cul- 
ture rather than to develop the child. Externally, in- 
deed, it may appear that the Montessori children do no- 
thing very different from those in the ordinary school, 
since in both cases these elements of culture are the 
same. But in the ordinary school they are aims, while 
in the Montessori school they are merely means of de- 
velopment. The visible difference is to be seen in the 
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alertness and happiness of the children, and in the 
ease and rapidity with which these acquisitions are 
made. 

Whose is the guidance that the child obeys when 
he chooses this or that piece of work, from among’ so 
many stimuli selecting those at his own level of de- 
velopment? No teacher could have divined beforehand 
the path that he will follow. Indeed, he contradicts 
all our ideas. Starting with an easy piece of work, 
he seems to prepare himself for one more difficult, in 
which he concentrates for a length of time that amazes 
us. Then he returns to an easy one, and so to quies- 
cence. Our experience has taught us not to interrupt 
this cycle, because if he completes it he is not tired. 
Compare this with the many investigations that have 
been made upon the subject of fatigue. After many 
years the result of such research has been to advise 
that. the child should begin with his most difficult 
work, while he is fresh; that there should then be such 
and such an interval. But there are mysteries of life 
that the mere logical balancing of rest against fatigue 
will never be able to solve. 

A sensible understanding of their physical needs 
ean be developed in very little children. A little girl 
of only one year could distinguish between food sub- 
stances which were good for her or not good for her, 
and knew to a nicety the quantity needful. Clearly this 
is a faculty which can be destroyed if constantly viol- 
ated. In education we are coneerned with psychic 
nourishment. But to awaken the profound interest 
and attention of the child we must give him something 
worthy of him. We are usually content with little, 
and rate his interest and powers too low. Rise to his 
level, and then have faith. 

—From Educational Supplement, London Times. 





FRICTION IN SCHOOLS 


Dr. Seott, the superintendent of schools, spoke 
truly when he said that the question of reduced salar- 
ies was not all that caused friction between the schoo} 
board and the members of the high sehool staff. The 
wage cut is a painful sequel of many tactless speeches 
at the school board, and doubtless by too speedy re- 
sentment on the part of the teachers. 

‘A short time ago the teachers had reason to believe 
that the school board was planning general dismissals. 
One of the members made a pilgrimage through the 
eastern provinces to secure competent teachers for va- 
cancis in the high schools. That ineident and others 
of a similar nature, the continued opposition on the 
part of the board to request that the school teachers 
might appear at the board meeting, and other petty 
annoyances, none of which amounted to much, have 
created the conditions we find at the present time. 

The condition is that the high school teachers are 
leaving the staff as rapidly as they can secure positions 
in other places and the high schools are being filled 
with new teachers from time to time. That is not a 
satisfactory condition of affairs. The parents are be- 
coming alarmed at the frequent changes. This is not 
good business and judged from the standard of dollars 
and cents; the ratepayers are not getting good value 
for the money which they are spending. 

As a climax, the school board, at the suggestion of 
the city council, has made a cut in the salaries of the 
teachers, at the very time when after a careful inves- 
tigation, no reduction was made in the wages of any 
other employee of the city. 

But what Dr. Scott said is right. There is friction 





between the school board and the school employees, 
which is more serious than the cut in salaries. The 
esprit de corps, which was very high in this city a few 
years ago, has departed. Superintendents usually are 
able to preserve harmony between the board and the 
teaching staff. That is one of the first duties of a sup- 
erintendent. But the superintendent in Calgary has 
failed to do this. 

There is not very much excuse for misunderstand- 
ings between the board and the teaching staff. The 
ordinary employer meets more serious problems almost 
daily and has no difficulty about them. But this frie- 
tion, this unsatisfactory relation, between employer 
and employee is a serious matter to this city. It is be- 
ing reflected in the standard of our schools. ° 

This is a time for a really successful peacemaker 
to do a good turn for education. The preliminary 
would be for the school board to withhold the cut of 
five per cent. in the wages of the teachers. That would 
be an evidence of good intention.—Calgary Albertan. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ UNION, ENGLAND, HOLD 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Brighton, England.—At the conelusion of the 53rd 
annual Conference of the National Union of Teachers, 
the general feeling among delegates seems to be one 
of satisfaction at what has been achieved. 

It has been pointed out to me that some of the reso- 
lutions passed without any furore have more than a 
passing significanee. For instance, the resolution urg- 
ing members to use their whole political, educational 
and social foree to bring the Edueation Act of 1921, 
and the conditions it implies, into fuil operation was 
supported by a large body of delegates who regard 
their votes as a pledge which they intend to carry out. 

And that means something is going to happen. 

The same large body of delegates is prepared to 
move in drastic manner to prevent an over-supply of 
teachers, in order to avoid, unemployment, as hinted 
by Mr. Till, of Leicester. , 

And if the government persists in its present course 
there are indications that this large body of delegates 
is likely to prevail on the union to adopt a policy of 
limited entry to the profession. This would set up 
serious complications, seeing that now, although teach- 
ers are unemployed, there are numbers of children be- 
ing neglected through over-crowded classes. Some 70,- 
000 classes are more than 60 in number, 31,000 are 
more than 50 in number; and 20,000 head teachers, in 
addition to supervisory work, are solely responsible 
for a class — Alberta Labor News. 








SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

The Calgary Herald returns to its unfair attack 
upon the Minister of Education, in its attempt to create 
some sort of a sensation because it declares that a 
large number of children throughout the province are 
erowing up in ignorance, so many schools being closed 
because the ratepayers in the community do not sup- 
ply the funds to keep them open. 

It repeats the statement that more than 400 schools 
were closed during April, and leaves the impression 
that most of these schools were closed because the 
ratepayers hadn’t the money to keep the schools open. 

But that is not the truth. Some of the schools are 
closed because it is the season of the year when schools 
are closed. Some of the schools are closed because 
they never should have been created, and one school is 
doing the work which previously two were doing. 
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If the Herald would produce figures to show where 
any considerable number of school children were grow- 
ing up in ignorance it might press its point. It has 
produced no such figures. 

No department ot education, particularly in a pion- 
eer country, can place schools to accommodate every 
child. It never has been done and it never will be 
done. 

During the Boyle and Smith régimes the depart- 
ment for the glorification of the ministers encouraged 
school districts to be organized where there was no 
possible chance of them being self-supporting. The 
present minister is reaping the fruit of such a policy 
in the past. School districts were organized before 
they could maintain a svhool. The result was inevit- 
able. After a year or two of vain struggle, the school 
had to be abandoned and the children sent to more 
remote schools. 

That explains why several schools have been closed. 
The fact that the Minister of Education is making no 
wild demonstration about the fact, and is not break- 
ing the departmental furniture and making some sort 
of a sensation, is no indication that he is not doing as 
much as any person can to meet the serious problems 
which he understands and appreciates even as much: 
as the editor who criticises him. 

The power of the province in keeping schools open 
is limited. The province cannot take over the full 
work of education. That is the responsibility of the 
family and of the district. Conditions are not as bad 
as the Herald would like to make out and the depart- 
ment of education is doing its utmost to meet the ser- 
ious problems.—Calgary Albertan. 





LABOR UNIVERSITY UNDER AUSPICES OF GERMANS 
Akademie Der Arbeit, the first University of Labor 
to be established anywhere in the world under govern- 
ment auspices, was opened in June, 1921, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Germany. Its sponsors are the Prussian 
Minister of Education and Finance and the municipal 
and university authorities of Frankfort; and its pur- 
pose is to promote among existing and potential Labor 
leaders a scientific knowledge of economies and indus- 
trial relations. Some 70 students, mostly Trade Union 
officials, were enrolled for the first session. 
—Alberta Labor News. 
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NEED FOR RESEARCH 

The Committee for Research in Education of the 
British Psychological Society have prepared a state- 
ment of educational problems which eall for investiga- 
tion by psychological methods. It.is hoped that this 
will arouse interest among those teachers who have a 
sufficient knowledge of psychology and some experi- 
ence of experimental methods. The committee will be 
glad to give advice and assistance to those able to un- 
dertake research, and the honorary secretary (Mrs. 
S. S. Brierley, M.A., Forum Club, 6, Grosvenor-place, 
Hyde Park-corner, 8.W.) will answer any inquiries. 

The list is as follows :— 

1.—Mental Tests —(a) The upper limit of the 
growth of intelligence ; the time element in intelligence 
tests; the effect of practice in intellignee tests; the 
constancy of the I.Q. and the prediction value of test- 





ed ability ; the relation of ability at, say 7, 11, 13, and 
18. Are there ‘‘late bloomers’’? If so, is the ‘‘late 
blooming’’ general or confined to special functions? 
If it exists, to what is it due? Tests for supernormals; 
the effectiveness of the existing system of scholarship 
examinations in selecting supernormal children at dif- 
ferent ages and for different purposes, with special 
reference to the discovery of super-normal children 
among the poorer social classes; tests of practical abil- 
ity; the standardization of tests, group and individ- 
uals. (b) Emotional factors in results of tests; speci- 
fic and general; “‘unconscious’’ factors in intelligence 
testing; tests for emotional and temperamental char- 
acteristics. (¢) The relation of character to intelli-- 
gence. (d) Tests for specifie abilities—vocational tests. 
(¢) Unit of measurement of intelligence. 

2.—Tests of Attainments. — Standardization of 
tests in fundamental subjects; standardization of tests 
in secondary school subjects; tests of general know- 
ledge; scales of marking; validity of older and new 
methods of examining. 

3.—Correlation of Mental Age and Attainments.— 
(a) For the purpose of examining; (b) for the purpose 
of teaching; economy of time; What aspects of a sub- 
ject can be most eftectively treated at a given mental 
age? Experiments on the results of postponing teach- 
ing in certain subjects—e.g., foreign languages, formal 
arithmetic, algebra, formal geometry. Tests for speci- 
fic abilities in relation to age of specialization. Tests 
for potential ability in respect of certain: school sub- 
jects (compare those of Dr. Annie Rogers for mathe- 
matics). For instance, is it possible to predict whether 
it would or would not be profitable to make a given 
pupil learn a foreign language? Whether this should 
be done for reading or for speech purposes? At what 
age is the prediction first possible? Advisability of se- 
gregating super-normals. 

4.—Methods oz Teaching—Methods of teaching in 
particular subjects—e g., reading, languages, science, 
mathematics; methods of teaching for special types of 
children; fatigue value of different subjects; over- 
pressure; the most valuable length and distribution of 
intervals and holidays; the relative value of formal 
drill and ‘‘the play way’’—e.g., How far is it desirable 
to teach geography and geometry as part of scout 
teaching? What is the reaction of school-teaching on 
the ‘‘creative faculties?’’ Revision periods—best in- 
terval between learning and revision. 

5.—The Study of Individual Children—Long-period 
observations of individuals — intellectual, emotional, 
and moral characteristics in relation to home and fam- 
ily conditions, school, and occupation; the following 
up of children on leaving school; the study of later 
career in relation to school history and psychological 
records, and to conditions of particular occupation; 
the study of particular types of children—e.g., delin- 
quent, neurotic, supernormal; the distribution and his- 
tory of the ‘‘creative faculties’’ (as shown particularly 
in the production of original literature, music, draw- 
ing, ete.) ; what is the curve of distribution at differ- 
ent ages? What is the action of self-criticism and 
school teaching upon these faculties? In particular, 
what is the proper interpretation oi the apparent dif- 
ference between the adolscent and the child in respect 
of ‘‘ereative’’ impulses in these regions? How far do 
specific interests depend upon ‘‘nature’’? How far are 
they a product of ‘‘nurture’’? In particular, are there 
children of good natural ability whose interests can- 
not be awakened by suitable school teaching? If so, 
why not? The corelation of interest and ability; an 
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assessment of the results of adopting a vocational aim 
during adolescent years. 

6.—Special Group Differenees.—(a) Racial differ- 
ences, mental and physical. (b) Family, hereditary fae- 
tors. (¢) Social status; the handicaps of the super- 
normal child from the poor home. (d) Sex differences, 
and the relation of these to differentiation of curri- 
cula—e.g., how far (if at all) does the natural tempo of 
intelleciual development differ in the sexes. 

7.—Group Psychology.—(a) In relation to elass in- 
struction; the appropriate place of class and individ- 
ual methods of instruction. (b) In relation to disecip- 
line; the influence of different types of discipline on 
different types of children; incentives (ineluding 
punishment). 

8.—Psycho-Analysis.—Its educational bearings. 
(a) The educational value of the psycho-analytie tech- 
nique. (b) The knowledge of child psychology result- 
ing from the technique; the relation of psycho-analytic 
theories to the problem of discipline; the social de- 
velopment and education of children under eight years 
of age, and of adolescents; evidence for the repetition 
of infantile phases in adolescence; the incidence of 
psycho-neurosis in childhood; the dreams and fantasies 
of individual children in relation to the problem of the 
creative imagination and to the emotional problems of 
school and family life. 

In addition to these, a few more special problems 
are noted, connected with visual imagery, spelling er- 
rors, certain specific teaching methods, and so on.— 
London Times Educational Supplement. 








Testing Physical Fitness of Our 
Boys and Girls 


BY GENEVIEVE FOX 

















At the ‘‘Man Power’’ conference called by the 
United States Government last November to discuss 
the physical fitness of the nation the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

“‘Resolved that this conference approve of the pro- 
motion of the Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and 
Girls.’’ 

Athletic badge tests are physical efficiency tests, 
and their wide use in schools, on playgrounds and in 
camps means physically fit boys and girls—increased 
man power and woman power for the nation. The 
general use of badge tests in schools all over the coun- 
try will mean that boys and girls in isolated sections 
as well as in our cities will have an opportunity to 
measure their physical development by definite stand- 
ards and to see if they can class themselves among the 
physically fit of their own age. In a town in Kansas 
where there had been no such thing as physical train- 
ing or organized athletics in the schools, the school 
board decided last year to introduce athletic badge 
tests. The result has been a new interest in athletics 
and physical training throughout the town—interest 
that is destined to grow and to mightily effect the fu- 
ture of those boys and girls. 

The Athletic Badge Tests published by the Play- 
ground and Reereation Association of America are 
widely used. These tests have recently been revised 
by a committee of experts and now include a wider 
choice of events than formerly. They have the merit 
of being so simple they can be conducted anywhere. 
Sample copies may be secured by writing to the. na- 





tional headquarters of the Association at 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. They are sold for five cents 
a copy and for $2.50 a hundred copies. Artistic bronze 
badges for those who pass the tests are supplied for 
20 cents each. 

The effect of badge tests on individual boys and 
girls is often interesting to watch. Johnny who has 
a club foot and has always been looked upon as a 
‘‘lame duck’’ by the other boys, discovers to his pride 
and delight that he can chin himself more times than 
any other boy in his class. Billy, general trouble 
maker for his teachers and for the police, gets so in- 
terested in trying for a badge that he forgets to make 
trouble. Mary, whose family has always considered 
her ‘‘sickly,’’ forgets her sickness and sets about de- 
veloping some sturdy muscles. 








Heredity and Environment 


C. SANSOM, Principal of Edmonton Normal School 

















By Intelligence I mean here simply that which is 
measured by an Intelligence Seale of recognized valid- 
ity. By Heredity I mean the biological inheritance 
strictly regarded, ‘‘nature’’ as opposed to ‘‘nurture,’’ 
those intrinsic influences which mentally as well as 
physically seem to predetermine the development of 
the individual along a definite path. By Environment 
I mean all influences other than Heredity which make 
people what they are. 

The question is simply this: Is there an inborn or 
innate aristocracy in society which tends to persist in 
hereditary lines from generation te generaticn, and 
which has, (as would seem to be indicated by the ae- 
cumulated results of intelligence examinations) as a 
result of selection, natural or otherwise, become segr2- 
gated into the so-called *‘higher’’ social, vocatlonal, and 
economic groups? It will be seen that there are two 
aspects of the question, one essentially biological and 
the other sociological. These two aspects are easily 
confused although they are in reality quite distinct. 
This is to say, we may accept the heriditability of men- 
tal capacity on the basis of current biological theory 
or we may reject it; in neither case the distinet prob- 
lem remains as to whether the real ‘‘hierarechy of 
brains’’ (innately regarded), in any generation, is ¢o- 
incident with the social hierarchy, or whether it cuts 
across the latter at right angles like a series of cross- 
sections, or whether, to go to the extreme opposite of 
the first alternative, the two hierarchies are in inverse 
relationship, the real brains of the country originating 
among the ‘‘lower’’ classes, owing to the tendency 
(let us say) of the ‘‘higher’’ classes to deteriorate 
from failure to incorporate the ‘‘coarser strains’’ or 
from some other cause. 

I need not elaborate here on either the definition 
or the significance of such a well-recognized problem. 
As a practical question in relation to intelligence test- 
ing, the problem resolves itself into one of finding out 
to what extent, if at all, the validi y of an intelligence 
test as a test of native endowment is vitiated by en- 
vironmental influence. The fact that children brought 
up in the same family often test widely differently 
seems to prove that intelligence tests at any rate do 
not measure just environmental influence. But the 
question is: Would those same children have made res- 
pectively the same absolute scores if they had been 
brought up under decidedly better or poorer social and 
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economic conditions? Terman * seems to think they 
would, “‘granted that the ordinary and all but inevit- 
able social contacts have been made.’’ But this con- 
dition begs the whole que:tion. It still remains to de- 
fine those ‘‘ordinary and all but inevitable social con- 
tacts,’’ and to determine the extent of their influence 
on the developing intelligence. Terman _ evidently 
senses the weakness of his position, for he goes on to 
say that ‘‘it is not denied that the cultural state of the 
home (even apart from heredity) may affect the re- 
sults of the test to some extent, although this influ- 
ence has never been accurately determined.’’ Now it 
is precisely the extent of the influence of these ‘‘social 
contacts’’ that is the point at issue in this whole con- 
troversy; and until this has been experimentally de- 
termined, we are hardly justified in coming to any 
conclusions whatsoever with respect to the relative 
amounts of ‘‘nature’’ and ‘‘nurture’’ which enter into 
the composition of intelligence scores. 

But the problem does not lend itself readily to ex- 
perimental conditions. The usual procedure is merely 
to test large numbers of children drawn from differ- 
ent social and occupational groups and to draw impos- 
ing statistical arrays of the results; but this procedure 
has no necessary relation to the problem in hand and 
consequently gets us nowhere. What if the general 
contour of the results is in some measure of agreement 
with the social and economic contour of society? Does 
this prove anything as to the extent to which either of 
the contours is determined by ultimate biological con- 
siderations? The fact is that there are two variables 
involved in the problem, heredity and environment, 
and it is obviously necessary to ‘‘eliminate’’ one of 
these variables before the value of the other can be 
determined. Now it is clearly impossible to eliminate 
heredity ; and it is equally impossible to eliminate en- 
vironment, in the sense of removing people from all 
environment and studying them in vacuo. The only 
thing that can be done in this case is to equalize the en- 
vironment, make it uniform or unchanging with res- 
pect to the other variable, in which case it would enter 
the problem as a constant and consequently would 
have no influence in determining the contour of intel- 
ligence which then would depend entirely on the influ- 
ence of the biological factor. 

Terman, L. M.: ‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ 
pp. 12 and 13. 


The logical way to go about this would be to trans- 
fer large numbers of children of given status when 
they are very young from their inherited environment 
into that of another group of different status and then 
make a comparative study of the two groups—but this 
is impracticable. It may be, however, that a ready- 
made substitute for this may be found in the case of 
adopted children. The rather pronounced tendency on 
the part of cultured and well-to-do people to adopt a 
child may provide about as favorable a situation for 
the purpose as any that could be devised by artificial 
means. Hence one way to go at the problem might be 
to study these children as a class, more especially those 
of humbie parentage adopted into cultured homes. If 
this group should be found to test appreciably lower 
than ‘‘own’’ children brought up in the same or sim- 
ilar homes the conclusion would be very obvious that 
it is not poor environment alone that causes children 
of the poorer classes to test lower than those of bet- 
ter economic status. It would also go far to establish 
the current theory that ‘‘brightness’’ is characteristic 
of the higher classes; that it is hereditable; that it is 
at least one of the determinants of the present classi- 
fication or stratification of society; and, furthermore, 
that any other stratification would be unstable and 
dangerous as being out of conformity with natural 
law. But if, on the other hand, these children as a 
class were to test as high as those of the other group 
it would be hard to eseape the conclusion that whac- 
ever is measured by the tests is about equally distrib- 
uted throughout society, given a fair and impartial 
‘‘distribution of the social estate’’; and that, however 
valuable the tests may be as a means to differentiate 
mentally people of a high degree of environmental uni- 
formity, they are too susceptible to the influence of 
‘‘nurture’’ to be used safely to differentiate mentally 
classes of people in the different economic, occupa- 
tional, and racial sections of the population. 





GRADE XI. CHEMISTRY 


Question: Show that air plays an important part 
in ordinary combustion. 

Answer: ‘‘Take a lighted taper and place it under 
@-Dell jar .......' 

Examiner’s Note: We thought this species was 
only found in museum cases now! 
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OLDS BOARD WILL NEGOTIATE 
In quoting below the communication from the Olds 
School Board, we are sincerely pleased with the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Olds Board, and Olds Local Al- 
There are enough hind- 
rances to educational progress in this province with- 


lianee to ‘‘get together.’’ 


out this friction between town school boards and their 
teachers. No board can possibly gain anything by 
shunning the teachers’ organization. But education 
ean be advanced mightily when teachers and boards 
agree to agree. 
Olds School Board of Trustees, No. 235. 
Olds, Alberta, July 20th, 1923. 
J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
10701 University, Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the abovementioned Board of 
School Trustees held on Friday, July 20th, 1923, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

‘‘That the Board adopt a policy of negotiat- 
ing with the teachers of the Staff in matters con- 
cerning the Board and Teachers.’’ 

Yours respectfully, 
JAS. F. GRANT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Olds School Board, No. 235. 





A WORD WITH A COMMITTEE 

To the: Committee on the training of teachers we 
commend some sage and pointed remarks made by Sir 
Sidney Russell-Wells in the House of Commons during 
the Education Estimates debate. There are perhaps 
no volumes which contain so much unregarded wisdom 
as dd the books of Hansard, those chronicles of the 
spoken word only, of wisdom (or also sometimes of 
folly) uttered on Parliamentary evenings by men of 
career whom years and successful endeavoring have 
brought to the evening of life. 

Said the Member for the London University: ‘‘I am 
privileged to know many teachers in the secondary 
and primary schools. I have been brought into pretty 
close contact with many of them, both officially and 
privately, and know a large number of them—primary 
teachers, secondary teachers, assistant masters and 
mistresses, and headmasters and mistresses. I realize 
what a devoted body of people the elementary teach- 
ers of this country are as a whole. They are a body of 
men and women for whom I have a great admiration, 
but I do not think anyone who is really acquainted 
with the facts can deny that many of the elementary 
teachers of this country, though extremely enthusias- 
tic, extremely self-sacrificing, and extremely devoted 
to their work, are unfortunately people of a narrower 
outlook than one would. desire our teachers to be.’’ 





Well, there are several reasons for that, wherever and 
whenever it is true, and one reason has been paucity 
of ine me. 

But let the Committee note what follows: ‘‘Chil- 
dren of immature age, when their minds are not fixed 
when they have no knowledge of the world and really 
do not know what profession they will be suitable for, 
commit themselves, or their parents do so for them, to 
the whole of their future career. They go to the see- 
ondary schools marked, labelled, segregated, not fully 
professed nuns, but half-professed, having taken their 
first vows. They are marked out as pupils who are 
going to be teachers, and in this they are separated 
from the rest of their school.laws. In most cases they 
afterwards go to training colleges. Now, if I wanted 
to sterilise the mind of anyone, and to narrow down, 
his outlook, I should send him to a training college. 
There are people of independent thought, of great 
ability, of robust character who go through the train- 
ing colleges without detriment. I am not branding 
every training college as necessarily bad; I am talking 
about what their effect is on the generality of. people 
who go through them. They go into training colleges, 
where they receive what is called an education. They 
are separated out entirely and kept apart from every- 
one who is not going to be a teacher. It is a pure class 
institution. By ‘class’ I mean that they mix with no- 
body save those who are intending to become teachers. 
The character of the training is not in every case very 
high. Many of the colleges are little better than sec- 
ondary schools, and the academic education given in 
many of them—again I do not want to generalise at 
all—really only supplements the defects of the second- 
ary schools. Personally, I should like to shut every 
training college in this country, as such, and I am 
certain it would be for the benefit of the scholastic 
profession.’”’ 

That is a pretty damning opinion; but what is the 
next default? ‘‘The State determines how many en- 
trants there shall be,’’ Sir Sidney Russell-Wells went 
on to say, ‘‘and, when the appointments of teachers 
are about to be made, provides that there shall be a 
constant stream of competitors being trained at the 
expense of the State. There have been constantly 
people coming from below who keep salaries down. 
You have various education authorities doing this, 
urged on by government officials. It has been a sys- 
tem which has meant that not the best nor the widest 
minds, not those who have had much contact with 
their fellow men, but those who have been segregated 
during the most impressionable years of their lives, 
shall in future direct the education of the country.’ 

What will the Committee do to bring about a bet- 
ter way ?—The Schoolmaster. 





When we adopt the rule of how much we ean give 
for what we receive, instead of how little can we give 
for what we get, the high cost of living will be 
iowered. 
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Conununirations 








Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
10701 University Ave., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

No doubt there are a number of teachers in your 
organization who are interested in vocational educa- 
tion. Copies of annual reports and periodical bulle- 
tins dealing with the various phases of vocational edu- 
cation are sent to teachers in technical schools and 
others interested in the work throughout the Dominion 
and it may be that you or some of your members would 
like to be placed on our mailing list. We shall be very 
pleased to send future issues of bulletins and reports 
to any interested teacher and trust that you will make 
his known to the members of your organization. 

If you desire your name placed on our permanent 
mailing list please notify the undersigned. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Director of 
Technical Education, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Yours truly, 
A. W. CRAWFORD, 
Director of Technical Education. 


Ottawa, July 6, 1923 





July 9, 1923. 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Ine., 
10701 University Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you 
for your kind assistance in my behalf. 

I wish to inform you that Sec.-Treas. of 
paid me in full. 

Your proceedings in my behalf convinces me fully 
that the ‘‘Alliance’’ is doing a wonderful service, and 
that every teacher in the Province should undoubtedly 
be a member. 

Thanking you again for your efforts, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 








June 19th, 1923. 
The Secretary, 
Provincial Teachers’ Organization. 
Dear Sir: 

In accordanee with a resolution passed by the 
School Trustees’ Department at the 1923 Annual Con- 
vention of the Ontario Edueational Association, a 
Bureau of Information for School Boards and Teach- 
ers has been instituted in this office. 

As a result teachers from your province are mak- 
ing inquiry as to schools in Ontario, and, at the same 
time our teachers are seeking information as to your 
schools. Will you kindly advise as to what instruc- 
tions should be given to these applicants? also to whom 
they should make application for vacancies. Some are 
looking for summer schools. 

Another very important step taken at the Conven- 
tion was the formation of a Canadian School Trustees’ 
Association, one of its aims being to cultivate heartiest 
co-operation between Teachers’ Federations, Depart- 
ments of Education and School Boards. 

As an outcome of this organization the Ontario 
School Board Journal, launched in December, 1921, has 
been adopted as the official organ of the Canadian 
Association and beginning with the July issue, will be 
known as the Canadian School Board Journal. 


The Joural is devoted to the promotion of educa- 
tion and is of a general rather than an academic char- 
acter, and is the only journal of its kind in Canada. 

As Secretary of your Provincial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, you have, no doubt, information as to the various 
educational activities in your Province, and I would 
appreciate receiving from you any articles for publi- 
cation that would be of interest to trustees, ratepay- 
ers, teachers and parents of Canada, and serve to pro- 
mote the best interests of Canadian education. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. MORRIS. 








Correspondence 

















ANOTHER TEACHER CAUGHT NAPPING 


J. W. Barnett, Esq., 

Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge your reply of the 18th inst., 
and wish to thank you for your courteous considera- 
tion. I regret that owing to the recent heavy rains I 
was unable to be in Edmonton and so speak to you per- 
sonally about the matter in hand. 

Briefly the details of the affair are as follows: 

On May 14th, I informed the chairman of the 
School Board, that I should be obliged to close school 
and proceed to Edmonton for medical treatment, and 
that I proposed doing this from May 16 to May 21. 

He answered my letter in person, became very 
abusive, denied the necessity of my action, and threat- 
ened me with dismissal if I did go. However, before the 
close of the interview he seemed more reasonable, fin- 
ally saying: ‘‘ Well, go, then, but come back as soon as 
possible.’’ But this did not alter the fulfilment of his 
threat. I went, and on my return on May 22nd was 
handed notice of my dismissal. I have a medical cer- 
tificate covering my entire absence. 

On June 12th, at my request, there was held a meet- 
ing of the trustees in the presence of School Inspector 
so to discuss with me the reasons for the 
Board’s action. The full minutes of that meeting are 
on file, with Mr. —————-— report upon my school 
work, in the Department of Education. In conclusion 
the trustees simply confirmed their previous action, 
of which I have notice. 

I wrote to the Department of Education asking for 
redress from this action, which is actuated by no right- 
ful grounds except a petty spite, unfortunately exist- 
ing in this district, and lying at the bottom of the 
whole affair. 

Mr. ——————— simply said that the Department 
could do nothing, since the contract exists from 
month to month. (Personally, I should say it exists 
from day to day). He also explained that it was not 
the Department’s policy to interfere with the trus- 
tees’ engagement of a teacher, ete., etc. In that case, 
a teacher certainly has no security of position, beyond 
the whim of a school board. 

I should like your further consideration of my ease. 
If it were not a breach of etiquette to do so at this 
late date, I should of course, expect to become a mem- 
ber of the Alliance. My failure to do so previously 
was sheer neglect, not lack of sympathy or belief in 
its aims. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


Alberta, June 25, 1923. 
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Is Organization Worth While? 


Miss M. A. Haywood, Overseas Exchange Teacher, Calgary 




















It might be interesting to compare the life of a 
teacher, before the union became a strong organiza- 
tion and that of today. 

Imagine her life—working in a room where there 
were one or more classes besides her own; in fear of 
the daily visits of the principal, who was more often 
than not soured by his own teaching experiences; and 
dreading the annual visit of the Inspectors, who more 
often than not were learned men, with very little 
teaching experience. 

Her whole livelihood depended upon these annual 
visits. It was absolutely necessary that her children 
should pass the Inspector’s examination or her salary 
would suffer. 

One of the old time teachers told me that on one 
oceasion, prior to an Inspector’s visit, she told one of 
the usual Jimmy Stupids that if he dared come to 
school the next day—well—all the horrors of the In- 
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quisition would be nothing in comparison to what he 
would suffer. Imagine her dismay when, the next 
day—No, Jimmy Stupid did not turn up—but her best 
and most hopeful scholar did not arrive. Still, this 
teacher was not to be beaten. On went her coat and 
hat and off to Tommy Bright’s she went. She found 
Tommy sick and his mother unwilling. But at last: her 
persuasive powers overcame the mother’s objections 
and soon she arrived at school with Tommy at her 
heels. In due time the Inspector arrived. He was 
pleased with the work, so everyone was happy. 

When holiday time came, the teacher could not go 
very far away, because the salary which she had been 
receiving was too small to indulge in an expensive 
holiday. 

No wonder that the teacher was often regarded as 
somebody quite apart from the rest of the community 
—somebody just fit to associate with those whom she 
taught. 

At last, when age crept upon her, unless she had 
been very economical indeed, there was not much left 
on which to live. 

Compare all this with the teacher’s life of today. 
She works in different surroundings, separate class- 
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rooms—a hall (generally one for each department) in 
which each class goes for dull singing, rhythmic work, 
ete.; plenty of books and apparatus for teachers and 
children; no annual inspection, but just friendly visits 
from Inspectors to see how work is being done; classes 
both academic and professional, during and after 
school hours and during holidays; scholarships for 
the cleverer and more industrious, which give oppor- 
tunities of study both at home and abroad; better sal- 
aries, which enable the teacher to travel both at home 
and abroad; and last, but not least, an adequate pen- 
sion which does away with all fears of an impoverish- 
ed old age. 

How were these changes brought about? They were 
partly due to the movement of the age, but they were 
helped and pushed forward by the teachers combining 
and making their employers, the public, aware of the 
existence of teachers. 

The teacher’s life is still far from being Utopian— 
struggles are still taking place. Only last year the 
Southampton teachers were out for a good many 
months, because of an unfair cut in their salaries. The 
union tog x up the matter. They raised a levy on all 
members of the union in order to give financial help 
to the Southampton teachers and they forced the mem- 
bers of the Local Education Board to a consultation, 
which resulted in a satisfactory agreement. They were 
successful, because they were strong through being 
united! 

At present the teachers from Loewstoft, Suffolk, 
are in the same predicament as the Southampton 
teachers, but I have no doubt but that they will emerge 
from the fray victorious. 

Fair play is obtained from employers by sending 
representatives to all meetings of the Board of Edu- 
cation, where teachers’ interests are at stake; the in- 
terest of the public is aroused by publications in the 
press, by demonstrations and by representation in 
parliament. 

From all the struggles which have taken place, the 
teachers of England have found, that, inorder to be- 
come a strong and active force, they must, one and 
all, young and old, combine and pull together. 








G Brief on the 1923 Salary Situation 











The following points were brought out during the 
mass meeting of the Minneapolis Federation of Teach- 
ers called by the Central Committee, April 12. A steno- 
graphic transcript of the proceedings is in the posses- 
sion of the committee. 

1. Minneapolis is up to the average of cities of her 
class in automatic salary schedules. 

2. From now on teachers are to be paid according 
to preparation and experience, not according to grade 
taught. Asa first step elementary teachers with four 
years’ accredited training beyond high school are to 
be put on the $2,500 schedule. Later recognition in 
salary of three and five years’ training beyond high 
school is approved. 

3. Mr. Webster believes that a distinction should 
be made between good and better teachers and that 
the latter should be placd on a higher salary schedule. 
In effect he says: ‘‘Suggest any plan you like for 
selecting this group, but if you wish to maintain the 
upper schedule, such selection must be made.’’ Accord- 
ing to his plan— 


(a) Approximately 100 teachers are to be placed 
on the upper schedule each year. 


(b) After five years, the number 500 will remain 


approximately stationary. 

(ec) If all selected the first year cannot be raised 
at once, they are to be placed on the list and take pre- 
cedence over those selected the following year. 

(d). After being placed on the upper schedule, in- 
creases become automatic up to $3,000 or $2,500 ac- 
cording to preparation. 

SOLUTIONS OFFERED AND ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
I. All go up or none. 

Against: (a) In effect, holds salary schedule down 
to lower level. 

(b) Keeps 500 teachers from earning an additional 
$500 a year. 

(c) When salary goes up for some, it later goes up 
for all. 

II. Use money enough to recognize three and five 
years’ preparation beyond high school. 

Against: (a) Other things are as important as 
preparation. 

(b) Money is not available for that purpose. 

III. Use money to reduce number of pupils per 
teacher. 

Against: (a) $40,000 necessary to reduce classes by 
one pupil. 

(b) Money is not available for that purpose. 

IV. Accept upper schedule operated on _ principal’s 
recommendation. 

Against: (a) Teachers are not willing, as in the 
past, to cater for extra favors. 

(b) No matter how honest, principals are not quali- 
fied to estimate fairly the influence of a teacher. 

(c) Destroys morale of teaching group. 

V. Accept upper schedule operated by an impartial 
committee, taking into consideration three things: 

(a) Application of teacher stating what extra ser- 
vice she has given and desires to give. 

(b) Election by faculty of school in which she has 
taught at least five years. 

(c) Recommendation by principal and _ superin- 
tendent. 

Against: (a) Teachers are not able to judge of 
merits of co-workers. 

(b) Teachers will ‘be prejudiced. 

(c) Any scheme of this kind will destroy the morale 
of the teaching corps. 

Conclusion: None. 

SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The single salary schedule means the elimination 
of the salary difference between grade and high school 
teachers brought about by a leveling up and not a 
leveling down of salaries. This was one of the aims 
of the Federation at the time it was organized. The 
remaining gap in the salary schedule is the wide dif- 
ference between the salaries of the classroom teachers 
and those doing administrative work. How and when 
shall we be able to level up that difference? 

MERIT OR NO MERIT 

The Federation looks with considerable distrust 
upon the introduction of increased pay for merit hu- 
manly determined. In favoring a uniform maximum 
as well as a minimum salary, it is diverging from the 
trade union policy of establishing only minimum wage 
scales and allowing free bargaining above that mini- 
mum. In industry the value of a man’s service is de- 
termined by his output, a rather easily measured fac- 
tor; but the measuring stick has not yet been invented 
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to show the gradations between the good and the bet- 
ter teachers. Therefore teachers everywhere are op- 
posed to merit systems.—A.F. of T. Bulletin. 
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There are at present many educational reforms 
being advocated, and much attention is being paid to 
a sound preparation of boys and girls for their respon- 
sibilities as citizens. An aspect of this which might 
very profitably be considerably more pressed than it is 
is the preparation of girls for the responsibilities of 
motherhood. 

There is much talk of the professions now opened 
or opening to women, but excellent though they are, 
it still remains, and will always remain, that mother- 
hood and the eare of children is far the most general 
profession for women. The majority of women will 
become mothers, but even for those to whom this great 
blessing is denied there are the professions of the 
trained children’s nursery nurse, the hospital nurse, 
the welfare worker, the infant teacher, all professions 
exclusive to women. It is an undoubted fact that most 
women will have to deal with children during their 
lives, if not in such professions or as motherless, then 
frequently in helping in some home where there are 
children. Now, what is being done to prepare the girls 
of England for the work that the majority of them 
will have to do, from the point of view of citizenship 
certainly most important work for the nation?  Cer- 
tain schools where the headmistresses are interested in 


this subject do arrange to give the girls some instruc- 
tion in mothereraft before they leave; when it is done 
it is invariably a success, and, that being so, there 
seems no reason why such instruction should not be 
universal. 

The adolescent girl is at precisely the psychological 
stage of development when such instructions will most 
readily appeal to her; by interesting her in the welfare 
of children she receives just that natural interest which 
she essentially needs. There is no doubt that the in- 
terest of the girls is greatly enhanced, as also the value 
of the lesson, if the lesson can be given with practical 
demonstration with a baby, for there is no subject in 
which the foree of ocular demonstration is more con- 
vineing or more useful. The whole tone of the lesson 
alters when the baby itself is present and the impres- 
sion made on the girls is far more vivid and so more 
permanent. 

The practical difficulties of arranging such lessons 
are considerable, but the trouble is well worth while, 
and Infant Welfare Centres and Day Nurseries are 
very willing to co-operate. They have recently placed 
themselves voluntarily at the disposal of the Board of 
Edueation for any service they ean be to schools wish- 
ing to give their girls instruction in mothercraft. In- 
struction at welfare centres or day nurseries has the 
additional advantage that the girls see how healthy 
and happy the children are who-are brought up ae- 
cording to the rules which they are being taught. The 
teaching of mothereraft is a very special subject, and 
there is no doubt that, where it is possible, it should 
be given by a matron or health visitor or medical of- 
ficer who has practical knowledge and experience, as 
theory alone is insufficient in dealing with such an in- 
tricate and delicate organism as the infant or young 
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child. In many eases a sound plan would be to arrange 
a course of theoretical lectures in school followed by 
practical work and demonstration at a welfare centre 
or day nursery. The essential requirement is to en- 
sure that the theoretic teaching is given on the same 
lines as the methods observed in the practical work, 
otherwise there will only be confusion and more harm 
than good result. 

For those schools that could afford it lectures to 
older girls by child specialists would be invaluable. 
Many doctors are keenly interested in the instruction 
of girls in the care of children, and would doubtless 
be willing to lecture; they realize that the most im- 
portant work in preventive medicine would be accom- 
plished if the mothers of the future were prpared with 
sound knowledge for the upbringing of their children. 
It would be a great health measure; healthy for the 
girls instructed and productive of a much higher 
standard of health in the next generation. 

One of the difficulties in making such teaching uni- 
versal consists in the fact that in some schools the 
girls are under a headmaster, who does not always 
realize the importance of such training. It should 
surely be contrived that all girls were under the ulti- 
mate authority of a woman; there can be no question 
but that a woman is far more competent to understand 
the psychology of growing girls and their needs; in 
many respects the married woman is the most compet- 
ent of all, and it is much to be deprecated from this 
point of view that she is being driven from the teach- 
ing profession. 

The teaching of mothereraft should, without ques- 
tion, be universal, it should not be confined to the ele- 
mentary schools, but, in spite of crowded curricula, 
should form an essential part of a secondary and high 
school education. No school in the land, however 
highly placed, should neglect to teach that which is 
te fundamental basis of a woman’s life; and no mother 
in the land can afford to be without that knowledge 
by which alone she can become efficient. No good 
work can be accomplished unless the material to be 
worked with is understood, and only by learning the 
psychology and the psysiology of the child can those 
who have charge of children hope to succeed. 

London Times Educational Supplement. 











Kaiserism at Craigmyle 











The teacher concerned is a man of long and varied 
experience. He has been in the service of the Craig- 
myle Board for two years (long enough for any 
teacher, said one member of the Board); he served 
five years in his last school and seven years under the 
preceding board.’ His Inspector’s reports, especially 
the last one, have been satisfactory and appreciative 
of his solid, successful and painstaking work. He is a 
married man with a family and therefore likes to avoid 
frequent upheavals of his home and the expenses of 
frequent moves. He was therefore in a disadvantageous 
position this February, to resist the suggestion of the 
Board to take a ‘‘cut’’ and, after considerable negotia- 
tion, he finally accepts a ten per cent. cut. At this 
time there was a mutual understanding that his work 
was very satisfactory—no complaints had been made— 
and the Board last May passed a resolution that: ‘‘ All 
the teachers be re-engaged for another year.’’ On the 
strength of this assurance and on the suggestion of 
two of the trustees the teacher puts in his garden and 


settles down for another year. But! Put not 
your trust in princes, in polities, or in préstige—a half 
Nelson throw may befall you. 

Immediately the Board had asked a certain member 
of the community, a member of a profession (mark 
this) sets himself to engineer an ‘‘Irish party’’ to 
work ‘‘agin the Guvernment’’; he rates the members 
of the Board for re-engaging that ‘‘old fool’’ and read- 
ily accepts the suggestion made by one of the trustees, 
that the only thing the Board will take cognizance of 
is a petition. The signatures are obtained in due course 
—twelve of them in all (three pairs, man and wife), 
and the Board accepts this as incontrovertible evidence 
that Craigmyle and District ‘‘don’t want the teacher.’’ 

The teacher asks for a meeting of the Board and 
takes with him to the meeting a former member of the 
Board. This gentleman ‘‘hands out home truths’’ 
galore concerning some of the petitioners and, inci- 
dentally, to members of the Board. The members of 
the Board and acquaintances of the petitioners express 
‘‘horror’’ at the treatment accorded them by the 
teacher through his ratepayer representative; a splen- 
did pretext is provided to ‘‘get’’ the teacher once and 
for all; two members of the Board resign and stand 
for re-election on the platform ‘‘Fire the teacher.’’ 
The situation in Craigmyle is such that. the friends of 
the teacher feel that the atmosphere might be too lurid 
in opposing the well organized ‘‘honest investigat- 
ors’’(?) of the teacher’s efficiency ; the latter win out 
at the meeting and the teacher is fired. 

It might be mentioned in passing that here is an 
illustration of the soundness of the Alliance’ stand 
that a teacher should be provided with representation 
from outside if he so desires, and the fallacy of 
our opponents who argue that an outside party—a 
representative of the Alliance for instance — would 
ereate turmoil and a ratepayer produce a ‘‘ brotherly 
love’’ tone to the meeting. Two members of the 
Board definitely stated that if the teacher had brought 
anyone else to the meeting but me — the teacher 
would have been ‘‘all right.’’ In fact, the chairman of 
the Board said to the Alliance Representative, that he 
wished this gentleman had been present at the prev- 
ious meeting, for he felt sure things would have work- 
ed out differently. Not that we are blaming the rate- 
payer representative for ‘‘blowing off’’ steam. We 
surely cannot condemn a man with a respect for 
‘*British’’ procedure getting ‘‘hot’’ when a Board re- 
signs and leave it to a prejudiced section of the rate- 
payers to decide rather than agree to make the peti- 
tioners come into the open and lodge their complaints 
in the presence of the person condemned without trial, 
and give him an opportunity of replying to the alle- 
gations made. O, dear, no! The Board evidently con- 
cluded that would not be good policy to offend these 
influentials; the people were sensitive and might not 
like to hurt the teacher’s feelings. (This statement was 
actually made by a member of the Board). No, they 
would not hurt his feelings. <A stiletto may be thrown 
from behind without the stabbed one being aware of 
who is the culprit. Some of the petitioners were 
‘‘sore’’ because they did not know the ‘‘warrant for 
execution’’ would not be shewn or read to the pris- 
oner. One of them obtained the petition and seored 
out his name and four others asked for their names to 
be withdrawn, leaving only eight others, three of 
them ‘‘duplicates.’’ Considerable space could be de- 
voted to analyzing the motives and reasons why everv 
individual signed, but we have-no desire to ‘‘wash 
dirty linen’’ in our columns. When the whole thing 
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is laid bare the flimsiness, the absurdity of the stress 
placed on the petition by the Board is apparent. 

But the spiciest point of all should come last. 

The Ordinance provides that it is the duty of 
trustees: 

‘*To settle disputes between the pupils or parents 
and the teacher.’’ The trustees are elected to special- 
ize or concentrate on school matters; they are the par- 
ties who should know more about school matters than 
anybody else in the community, except the teachers. 
Instead of these supposedly well-informed gentlemen 
‘*settling’’ the question by investigation and seeking 
a foundation for the charges yet unmade they decide 
to ‘‘pass the buck’’ to the ratepayers and save them- 
selves trouble and annovance. They refuse to hol-l 
any form of investigation; they would rather resign 
and leave it to others less informed than themselves 
to point ‘‘thumbs up”’ or ‘‘thumbs down.’’ 

We do not take the stand that the teacher was 
either efficient or inefficient ; our point is: if a teacher 
is to be condemned, there should be adequate and 
established reasons for the sentence. 

The whole business is not only an outrage commit- 
ted on the teacher, but a glaring insult to the teaching 
profession; and a system of education which will allow 
such a condition of affairs to be possible is a disgrace 
to the provinee. 

There is this to be said, however. A letter was 
read at the meeting from the Inspector, stating that in 
view of the teacher’s excellent work and the difficul- 
ties of his work in having four grades in the one room, 
one of which was notoriously backward when he took 
charge of them, he was surprised that anybody should 
be endeavoring to undermine him. 
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The President and General Secretary-Treasurer 
both reported events following receipt of knowledge 
from indirect source of the approval of the Minister of 
Edueation and the issue (unknown and unforeseen by 
the Alliance) to school boards of the Province of the 
new departmental form of contract between teachers 
and school boards, which contract involved a very 
radical departure from the spirit of the Minister’s 
offer to the Executive of the A.T.A. and to the Alberta 
Trustees’ Association. This contract is similar to the 
previous form in most respects, except that it: 

(1) Reverses the order of procedure with respect 
to 30 days’ notice of termination of contract, and the 
meeting between board and teacher—the meeting will 
now be held before notice of termination of the agree- 
ment can be given. 

(2) Only two days’ notice need now be given it 
place of the ten days’ notice previously required. 

(3) No provision is made for the teacher to be ac 
companied at the meeting by an agent. 

The General Secretary-Treasurer reported his con- 
versation with the Deputy Minister of Education and 
the Premier, in the absence of the Minister of Eduea- 
tion. 

The President gave an account of his telephone 
conversation with the Minister of Education the prev- 
ious evening immediately on the Minister’s return. 
The Minister did not see that the shortening of the 
notice period was a serious thing but promised the 
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President to meet with the members of the Executive 
at the Palliser Hotel, Calgary, at 4:00 p.m. on that 
day, June 16, 1923. 

The Members of the Executive waited on the Min- 
ister as arranged. The interview may be summed up 
as follows: 

(1) The Executive maintained that two days’ no- 
tice of the meeting was entirely inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory to the Alliarice; that it gave the teacher no 
chance whatever of preparing her case in replying to 
any charges which might be brought against her; that 
it precluded her getting any advice from outside—the 
Allianee, for instance, which organization she had 
probably joined because of the protection it might af- 
ford her; that it placed a serious obstacle in the way 
of the Alliance functioning in behalf of its members; 
‘‘that two days’ notice in writing’’ did not necessar- 
ily mean that the teacher would receive the announce- 
ment “‘two clear days’’ before the meeting was held; 
that the Alliance had no suspicion whatever that when 
the Minister suggested and the Trustees and Alliance 
endorsed the principle of giving due notice of meeting 
previous to termination of agreement, there was any 
other period intended than the ten days called for in 
the previous form of agreement; that since the Minis- 
ter had conceded the principle of giving the teacher 
““due notice,’’ so short a period as two days it render- 
ed nugatory the concession. 

The Minister’s reply in substance was :— 

(a) The teacher would not know what the trouble 
was about until the meeting was held. The Executive 
contended that matter seldom reached the stage where 
the board were seriously considering terminating the 
agreement without the teacher being aware of some- 
thing amiss; however, unless the board gave notice 
of the meeting the teacher would be ill-advised to pre- 
pare any defense before knowing whether or not such 
defense would have to be presented. 

(b) He contended that the previous form was satis- 
factory to neither party—trustees or teacher. The 
Trustees’ and Teachers’ Organizations could not come 
together on the matter so he, the Minister, decided to 
settle the matter himself. 

The Executive replied that the Trustees had in the 
1921 Convention definitely approved of the previous 
form; that at a conference between the Trustees’ As- 
sociation and the A.T.A. Executive the Trustee Repre- 
sentatives had firmly resisted any change or amend- 
ment, to that form; that the Alliance considered the 
agreement satisfactory in principle although there was 
room for re-arrangement in the procedure called for 
and in the draftsmanship. One member of the Execu- 
tive voiced the suspicion of the Alliance, that just this 
manoeuvre had been planned to bring matters to the 
stage where ‘‘unsatisfactory to both parties’’ might 
be contended as a reason for ‘‘scrapping”’ the previous 
form. This suspicion arose from a remark of the De- 
puty Minister of Education at the last conference be- 
tween Trustees and Alliance, when the Deputy Minis- 
ter and Trustees were emphatically informed that the 
then form of agreement which the Trustees had en- 
dorsed previously was satisfactory to the Alliance. If 
the Trustees had changed their minds and now thought 
the agreement unsatisfactory, then, rather than 
“‘serap’’ this form and be supplied by another which 
omitted very desirable provisions embodied in it, the 
Alliance were equally entitled to change their minds 
and take the stand that the agreement, unsatisfactory 
in details and in draftsmanship, but satisfactory in 
principle, would now be considered by us as satisfac- 


tory in its entirety. 

Consequently, and in view of this recorded attitude 
of the Alliance, we were astonished to learn that the 
Minister could take the stand that the previous form 
was unsatisfactory to both parties. 

(ec) The Minister did not think the teachers were 
very anxious about any particular form of agreement. 
The Alliance reply to this was to the effect that the 
Executive was a body appointed by the teachers to 
watch their interests—if necessary, to indicate which 
way their best interests lie—and, further, that the 
teachers who looked into the question would most 
seriously object to the new form. 

(d) The Minister did not see why a teacher would 
not be able, after two days’ notice to take care of her- 
self at the meeting. 

The Executive replied that it was such a serious 
matter for the teacher, in that her professional repu- 
tation—her all—was involved, that she was not now 
allowed to receive as long a period of notice as is a 
member of a school board for an ordinary meeting. 

(2) The Executive asked the Minister if it would 
not be possible to call in the agreements sent out. He 
replied that the thing was ‘‘done’’ and it would be an 
expensive matter to do this. The Alliance then sug- 
geste that a circular letter from the Department in- 
forming the boards that the two must be altered to 
ten in Clause (6) of the agreement would be all that 
would be required and a stenographer in the Depart- 
ment could score out the two and insert ten in all 
agreements not issued. The Alliance felt that the ex- 
pense of doing this would be insignificant. 

(3) The Minister stated that he did not think the 
boards would object to ten being substituted for two 
and that he would not disapprove of this amendment 
being made in the form. However, the Executive 
maintained that so much prominence had been given 
to the question of agreements that now, if a teacher 
suggested any amendment whatsoever to the prescrib- 
ed form, boards think the teacher is trying to ‘‘put 
something over’’; and unless there be a shortage of 
teachers they would reject the suggestion of any 
amendment almost invariably. The Alliance contend- 
ed that the Minister’s suggestion was practically 
worthless and continued to press for the calling in of 
the agreements. The Minister then promised to com- 
municate with the President of the Alliance early dur- 
ing the next week and inform him whether or not he 
would give the order to earry out what had been sug- 
gested by the Executive. 

N.B.—The Minister phoned the President on the 
following Tuesday morning that he had decided to 
take no action whatever, and so endeth (?) the story. 








New Light on Mental Cests 











An educational pamphlet on mental tests has just 
been published by the Board of Education* Apart 
from the fact that it is the first document on this sub- 
ject that has issued from Whitehall it commands our 
attention by its intrinsic interest, and the number of 
important problems that it suggests. The pamphlet 
consists of a series of memoranda written by Mr. Hugh 
Gordon, H.M.I., upon investigations made by him in 
the course of his official work. 

*Educational Pamphlets, No. 44, Mental and Schol- 
astie Tests Among Retarded Children. 
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Mr. Gordon’s researches do not tend to strengthen 
our confidence in the validity of the Binet tests as a 
scale for all and sundry. He has been applying the 
Stanford Revision to physically defective children, 
who attend school infrequently, to gipsy children, who 
attend less frequently still, and to barge children, who 
attend least frequently of all. And he has found that 
the intelligence quotients of these children tend to rise 
and fall with their attendance at school; and that the 
intelligence quotients of gipsy children and barge chil- 
dren get lower and lower as the children get older. 
These facts are highly significant. They either show 
that Binet’s scale is valid for school children only, and 
does not gauge the intelligence of children whose minds 
are not exposed to the influences of teachers and 
books; or else they show that intelligence if neglected 
tends to wither and fade. Probably both conclusions 
are justified; each fact contributes something to the 
total result. Indeed the careful researches of Dr. Burt 
should have led us to expect a failure of the Binet 
tests when applied to out-of-school children. 

Another significant fact revealed by Mr. Gordon’s 
snquiry is that scholastic tests, if devised and applied 
with the same care and precision as intelligence tests 
yield very similar results. This is only true, however, 
when the testee has attended school long enough to 
read and cipher. The scholastic tests used by Mr. Gor- 
don were three of Dr. Ballard’s simple oral tests—the 
one minute reading test, the one minute addition test, 
and the one minute subtraction test. He found that 
with the special children in question the educational 
age as determined by the three tests was practically 
identical with the mental age as determined by the 
Binet tests. 

The doubts that will inevitably be raised by Mr. 
Gordon’s careful research find their counterpart in the 
keen controversy that has recently been raging in 
America over mental tests. It began at a Teachers’ 
Conference at Chicago, where Professor Bagley read a 
paper on Edueational Determinism. Up to that time 
the mental tester had had it pretty much his own way. 
For so impressed was the American public by the suc- 
cess of the army tests. that the utterances of the psy- 
chologists who devised the scheme, were listened to 
with great respect. And the most astounding, not to 
say humiliating, statements were accepted almost with- 
out protest. The nation was induced to believe that 
the average mental age of the American citizen was 
only a little over 13 years, that one-third of the adult 
population had a mental age below 12, that the best 
brains of the army were to be found among the en- 
gineers, and that the younger the army officer the 
more intelligent he was. 

One result of this confidence (or, if you like, ered- 
ulity) was that an epidemic of mental testing broke 
out all over the States. In every branch of human ac- 
tivity—in business, in industry, in education—mental 
tests of all kinds were hurriedly invented and hurried- 
ly applied. The testees were counted by the thousand ; 
and, in the realm of education, by the million. There 
was some talk of applying the tests in the realm of 
politics—not to the candidate, but to the electorate. 
Dr. Cutten, the President of Colgate University, in his 
inaugural address, proclaimed his opinion that the suf- 
frage should be based on mental tests. He declared 
democracy a failure and adult suffrage.an absurdity ; 
for, as he maintained, one-fourth of the free and inde- 
pendent citizens of -the great Republic had not the 
brains to understand the meaning of the vote. America 
could stand much from her professors, but she could 


not stand this; and the storm broke. But this was af- 
ter Bagley had started a smaller storm within the pro- . 
fessional camp. | 

What Bagley attacked was the determinism of the 
mental tester—his doctrine of the heredity of intelli- 
gence, and the consequent view that Nature settled all 
the important things in a man’s life, and that nurture 
had virtually no hand in the matter. If intelligence is 
the most vital factor in the mental make-up of a child, 
if intelligence more than anything else determines 
what he shall acquire at school and what he shall 
achieve in life, and if this same intelligence is born 
with him and is unaffected by the early training in the 
home, by the later training in the classroom, and by 
the stern discipline of experience, then what is there 
left for education to do? If a man can never be an 
original utterance, but is always, as Emerson puts it, 
‘‘a quotation fro mhis ancestors,’’ then the school ean- 
not touch the deeper and more permanent things of 
the mind; it can only deal with the superficial, the 
trivial, and the transitory. It cannot mould the essen- 
tials: it can merely mould the accidentals. 

The attack on the hereditary view of intelligence 
was taken up with much vigor by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann in The New Republic. Mr. Lippmann has no pa- 
tience with the apostles of heredity, and he boldly tilts 
at one of their most impregnable examples—the record 
of the Kallikak family, which was traced by Goddard 
in 1912. No modern book on heredity omits this story 





.of the Kallikaks. Martin Kallikak, to use his accepted 


pseudonym, was a young soldier in the American Revo- 
lutionary army, who had an illegitimate son by a 
feeble-minded girl whom he found in a tavern. After 
the war Martin married respectably, settled down, and 
reared a family. He thus became the progenitor of 
two lines of descendants, who number up to the present 
time about five hundred on each side. And the contrast 
between the two lines forms an instructive study. The 
legitimate lineage is quite normal, with a fair sprink- 
ling of doctors, lawyers, educators, judges, and pros- 
perous men of business. But the other lineage, so far 
as it can be traced, seems to consist almost entirely of 
idiots and criminals. Confronted with these two 
genealogical trees, one manifestly sound, the other 
manifestly rotten, Mr. Lippmann is still unconvinced. 
While reluctantly admitting a possible taint in the 
pedigree, he maintains that conclusive evidence would 
require that the respectable line should have sprung 
from the tavern and the degenerate line from the de- 
cent home. As it is, it is not entirely clear to him 
whether the bad family history is due to a bad social 
start or to defective germplasm. 

Mr. Lippmann is happier in his second argument. 
He points out that, according to the teachings of the 
intelligence tester, the rate of mental growth declines 
as the mind matures. Rapid at first, it gradually slows 
down, and finally stops somewhere about the age of ' 
16. It follows that the mental development that takes 
place during the first few years of a child’s life is 
great in amount and profound in significance. 

Yet Professor Terman does not begin his observa- 
tions till the child is four; and he has no right to gen- 
eralize about the hereditary factor or data obtained 
after experience has been beating on a plastic mind 
for four years. The constancy of the intelligence quo- 
tient after this age may, Mr. Lippmann thinks, just as 
reasonably be ascribed to the persistence of the effect 
of the first four years’ training as to some intrinsic 
quality inherited from the parents. At any rate, it is 
not fair to lump together the effect of natural endow- 
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China VPainting Materials 





High Grade Oil Colors, Water Colors, 
Brushes, Show Card Colors 





























Hudson’s Bay Beauty Parlors 
Hairdressing 
All Lines of Work 
First Quality Hair Goods 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Inecto Hair Restorative 
Six Expert Operators 
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Canada’s Leading Educational 
Journal 


During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. ‘Now it. has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progressive, 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 


Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 





““AQUARIA’’ 





ANDREW SMALL 
SPECIALIST 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-CLASS AQUARIUMS 
For Gold, Game or Tropical Fish 
STOCK SIZES OF AQUARIA 
6 in. deep, 6 in. wide, 12 in. long 
8 in. deep, 8 in. wide, 16 in. long 
10 in. deep, 10 in. wide, 20 in. long 
GOLD FISH: 
Fan Tails, Telescopes and Blues 
TROPICAL FISH: 
Guppyi and Sword Tails (Live-Bearers) 


Paradise (Nest Builders), Barbus, 
Vittatus (Egg-Layers) 


WATER FERNS, LILIES, PLANTS, 
WEEDS, ETC. 


1136B BLOOR STREET WEST 
Near Dufferin Street TORONTO 











VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B.; S. Bruce Smith, B.A., 
LL.B., Empire Bldg. (corner 101st St. 
and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. _Solici- 
tors for Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc., Thacker Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Canadian Dinant 
Coal Company, Ltd. 
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ment and the effect of infantile education and to as- 
eribe the whole result to the germplasm. 

And now Professor Dewey comes along, pats Mr. 
Lippmann on the back, and starts a new offensive in 
a series of articles entitled ‘‘Individuality, Mediocrity, 
Equality and Superiority.’’ One of Dr. Dewey’s most 
noticeable traits is his dislike of uniformity, except in 
the matter of long words. It would evidently irritate 
him beyond measure to see a row of houses all of the 
same kind, or a crowd of people all dressed alike, or a 
class of children all doing the same thing at the same 
time. The dead level is to him anathema. He is all 
for oddity, uniqueness, individuality. On this score he 
vilifies the concept of mental age. To say that a boy 
born in 1912 has in 1922 a mental age of ten years only 
means that he belongs, on the basis of his performance 
of certain exercises, to a class of persons, over a mil- 
lion strong, who were born in 1912. This, says Dr. 
Dewey, throws precious little light on the lad’s intrin- 
sic capacities. He does not object to statistical classi- 
fication ; it is necessary as a preliminary, but only as a 
preliminary. He does not blame the mental tester for 
starting with the mental age; he blames him only for 
stopping there. For the important thing is not to find 
out how a particular child resembles other children, 
but to find out how he differs from other children. In 
other words, Dr. Dewey pleads for analytic, diagnostic, 
or vocational tests. 

The reply of the mental tester is that by far the 
most significant vocational test is the intelligence test. 
For the most serious misfits in life are not the round 
pegs in square holes nor the square pegs in round 
holes, but the big pegs in little holes and the little pegs 
in big holes. Either the man is too big for his boots, 
or his boots are too big for him. 

Dr. Dewey girds at the psychologist’s habit of 
labelling people superior or inferior on the basis of 
intelligence tests. For the term ‘‘superior’’ is mean- 
ingless in itself. It refers to some specific outcome. A 
person who is superior in making money is very dif- 
ferent from the person who is superior in making fur- 
niture; and more different still from the person who is 
superior in making poetry. Dr. Dewey’s argument 
wins from us an adventurous support from the mere 
fact that on this side of the Atlantic the word ‘‘su- 
perior’’ has acquired a sinister meaning, so that a very 
superior person is scarcely distinguishable from a 
beastly superior person. 

This controversy, like many other controversies, 
springs from a failure to discriminate. The disputants 
either cannot, or will not, distinguish between three 
separate meanings of the word ‘‘intelligence.’’ The 
word may, in the first place, mean that pure inborn 
ability to think efficiently which the psychologist is 
seeking, but has not yet found—the mother-wit that is 
unaffected by special circumstances, and is neither 
sharpened by training nor dulled by schooling. See- 
ondly, it may bear the popular meaning which covers 
. all forms of intellectual adroitness to whatever cause 
it may be due. Thirdly, it may mean that group of 
intellectual factors which is measured by mental tests. 
And since each scale of tests measures its own group, 
this last meaning is as manifold as the scales them- 
selves. The third kind of intelligence consists of a 
mixture of the other two in unknown proportions. 

The critics find a base for their attacks in the pre- 
tence that the third meaning is identical with the first. 
Yet no psychologist of repute ever claimed that any of 
the tests in existence, either the Binet tests, or the 
Army tests, or any other tests, afford a mathematically 


exact index of pure native intelligence. The most they 
afford is presumptive and approximate evidence. The 
evidence is presumptive only because we cannot be: 
sure that the testees have been in th past subjected to 
the asme influences of environment and education. If 
they had been so subjected, any differences of achieve- 
ment would be due to inherited qualities. But since 
gneral intelligence is not the only inherited factor, we 
cannot even then be sure that pure general intelligence 
is being measured. 

The critics do not, of course, doubt the facts of 
heredity. They merely doubt whether intelligence 
tests yield conclusive proof of the heredity of the men- 
tal traits which they probe and gauge. What the tests 
really reveal is a certain intellectual background; they 
fail to say with certainty how that background has 
come into being; they fail to separate the part that is 
inherited from the part that is acquired. They fail 
because the child who comes from a good stock also 
comes in 99 cases out of a hundred from a good home. 
He not only derives from his ancestors; he lives with 
his ancestors—his more immediate ancestors at any 
rate. The very people who endow him with his men- 
tal powers are also engaged, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in cultivating those powers. Through them- 
selves, their relatives, and their circle of friends, they 
provide him with a social environment which is of a 
piece with his heredity. 

Thus, on the vexed question of heredity mental 
tests do not tell us much more than we knew before. 
Even the constancy of the intelligence quotient (if it 
really is constant) does not prove that intelligence is 
independent of training. For if, as one of the critics 
has suggested, children’s weights were treated in pre- 
cisely the same way as their intelligence, and weight 
quotients obtained by the same statistical methods, it 
would be fairly certain that a child’s weight quotient 
would be about as constant as his intelligence quotient. 
Yet it would be folly to maintain that weight is un- 
affected by feeding. 

It would be idle, therefore, to maintain that mental 
tests as they exist today finally settle any of the theo- 
retical issues of psychology or education. They do not 
succeed in dissecting the mind so as to separate innate 
abilities from acquired abilities, or to separate general 
abilities from specific abilities, or to separate mother- 
wit from book-learning. Ideal mental tests would do 
these things, actual mental tests, if they do them at all, 
do them very roughly. This every mental tester is 
ready to acknowledge; and he does not care a dump if 
the whole fabric of biological and psychological theory 
that has been prematurely built up on mental tests 
comes crashing to the ground. If it-does, may it fall 
upon the doctrinaires who built it up. ‘‘And there- 
upon the Pedant shall sit upon the Abstract Bagman, 
erushing him, and the Pedant shall choke in his own 
fat.’’? The mental tester does not care, because, what- 
ever happens to the superimposed theory, mental tests 
rmain as they are—an inestimable boon to the teacher 
who wishes to discover the educability of his scholars. 
If the teacher can map out the mental background of 
each of his pupils, he does not worry about the source 
of that background. It does not matter to him whether 
it is due to parentage or to tutorage, so long as he can 
feel sure that it is there as a stable thing upon which 
he can rely. The ordinary examinations do not give 
him this assurance; mental tests do. In fine, the aim 
of the mental test mvoement is not so much to prove 
theories as to improve examinations. 

—London Times Educational Supplement. 

















CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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INFORMATION 
To Teachers Who Are Making a Vacation Trip 
EAST or WEST 


‘The Continental Limited,’” Canada’s Train de Luxe, will, effective June 24th., leave 
Edmonton daily Eastbound at'7:45 a.m., and Westbound at 11:15 p.m., arriving in Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Ottawa in less than three days, serving all Ontario, Quebec and 


the Maritime Provinces in the quickest possible time and with fewer changes of cars. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW SUMMER FARES 


From 
EDMONTON and CALGARY-RETURN 


Vancouver- Victoria i Toronto 
Seattle 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 
New York 





Small additional charges for route including Prince Rupert and 550-mile boat trip through the famed inside passage, 
westbound and the Great. Lakes boat trip, eastbound. 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE, RETURN LIMIT OCTOBER 31ST, 1923 
Stop-Overs Anywhere Enroute 





SPECIAL: RETURN FARE 
Edmonton—Jasper $11.90 
Jasper, Lodge provides you with excellent accommodation. Every 
modern convenience. . Rates $5 per day and up (American Plan). 





Full particulars from Tourist and Travel Bureau, Corner Jasper 
Avenue and 100th Street, telephones 4057, 1712 and 4732, or write 
Jos. Madill, District Passenger Agent, Edmonton. 
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“Old Reliable” Hyloplate Surfacer 


Makes: old Blaekboards look like new at a small. cost.» Easily ap- 
plied: Supplied in black or green. One quart covers 60 square feet 
with three coats. 
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, ; $1.75 

Per quart ; 2.75 
Per half gallon : 4.25 
Per gallon d 7.15 
Slating Brushes, 3-inch : 4-inch : .°2:25 
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Slated Cloth 


Can be put on plastered or board wall. Very suitable 
for extra blackboard space. 
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The “Geoplanus” 


A collapsible Globe Map. of the World, beauti- 
fully colored and-glazed. Full instructions for put- 
ting together. 
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Circumference over 12 inches. Equipped with 
complete standard, WIRE STAND 
With the Geoplanus—‘‘ A Globe for every desk”’ GLOBE 
—is possible. Diameter 6 inches. 
Priee—only 25¢—Postage 3c. Very strongly made. 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


**Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
TORONTO 
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